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The problem of the pupil-teachers was closely bound up
with the problem of the training colleges. The whole
system was a closed one. The pupil-teacher started as a
member of an elementary school; he then became a pupil-
teacher, probably in the same school; thence, if successful
in the Queen's Scholarship examination, he went on to an
elementary training college; and finally he returned to an
elementary school as a teacher and spent the rest of his pro-
fessional life in the elementary service. That system did not
begin to give way until the nineties, and its doom was not
sealed until the Act of 1902 had made possible the rise of a
number of State-aided secondary schools. It then became
more and more common to send boys and girls to these
secondary schools before apprenticeship, rather than to
train them in specialised pupil-teacher centres. In 1907 the
pupil in a secondary school who intended to teach was
allowed to remain there up to the age of seventeen or
eighteen as a 'bursar* and then proceed direct to a training
college, or he could become a 'student teacher/ spending
half his time in actual practice in an elementary school and
during the other half continuing his studies in his second-
ary school.

In the early days there had been some difference of
opinion as to the length of the training-college course and
the nature of its curriculum. At first the course in some
colleges lasted only a few months; in others its length was
one, two, or even three years. In some the staple of the
curriculum was professional training; elsewhere general
education was stressed. But too often the syllabus was
shallow and ambitious; it tended to encourage memory
work and superficiality and ruleof-thumb methods in
teaching practice. For all that, the training colleges turned
out a succession of teachers who, according to theic lights,
faced and overcame the severe handicaps under which they